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THE SOCIAL STANDPOINT 


HE social standpoint is not wholly a recent discovery. Not to 
refer, to ancient thought, Leibniz constructed a universe on 
the analogy of a ‘kingdom.’ Kant, by his transfer of the categories 
from the sphere of pure ontology to that of validity (Royce), made 
an important step in the direction of a social standpoint, for al- 
though his ‘universality’ was not based on the number of observers 
and reasoners, he did, in the case of esthetic universality at least, 
distinctly raise the question how an ‘allgemeine Sinn’ could be 
formed, and sought an answer in the fact of social conversation. 
We should naturally think also of the British moralists and the 
German idealists. The ‘herding instinct’ of Shaftesbury, the 
‘pliability’ assigned by Mandeville as the medium for social influ- 
ence, the ‘sympathy’ of Hume and Smith, the ‘imitation’ of Hartley 
—all suggest present terminology as well as present problems, al- 
though the analytic method of mathematics and physics determined 
in some cases the mode of approach. The German idealists, starting 
from the problem of freedom, went on to consider the development 
of the individual mind and of human institutions as the logical 
moments in the unfolding of complete freedom—of absolute mind; 
but the social causes of the process were not studied; psychology 
had not freed itself sufficiently to be able to take up its own prob- 
lems, nor had the utilitarian and later ethical movements added 
their content to the conception of social welfare. 

The present prominence of social problems, social categories and 
social standards is doubtless due, to a considerable extent, to an 
increasing appreciation of an even more rapidly increasing influ- 
ence of the social medium, whether of the past through tradition 
education and the other media of ‘social heredity,’ or of the present 
through the greater massing of humanity and through the increased 
facilities for interchange of persons, goods and ideas. The pressure 
toward cities is economic as well as gregarious in its motives. But 
the economic wants themselves which urge toward city life are 
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largely created by social suggestion, the means for satisfying them 
exist largely because of the presence of masses of people living to- 
gether and because of a more democratic diffusion of opportunities 
for education and amusement, and finally the possibility of satisfy- 
ing these wants is brought more vividly to general attention through 
present agencies. The economic, while it may be ‘egoistic’ in its 
aim, is social in cause and content. Economic standards of value are 
determined less and less by the organic wants for food, shelter and 
clothing, more and more by social suggestion and demand. Eceo- 
nomic value is given to land by the very residence of large numbers 
in its vicinity; it is given to certain commodities by the elevation in 
standard of living due to greater intelligence and other social causes; 
and the owner of the land or the producer of the other commodities 
may not have contributed in the slightest toward the value of which 
he receives the benefit. 

The bearing of these facts upon economics and ethics is ap- 
parent, although it has by no means received full recognition as yet. 
The bearing upon the psychology of the self is no less obvious. The 
increasing social influence, both from past and from present agencies, 
is not only enlarging and strengthening what James calls the ‘social 
self’ (it would have saved us from ambiguities if James had used 
a different term for this, so that the term social might have been left 
free for application to certain aspects of all the ‘selves’), it is also 
transforming the content of material and spiritual selves—of the 
material self along lines already indicated, of the spiritual self 
along lines to be suggested below. The mode of functioning as well 
as the content is also affected, as Baldwin and others have shown. 
Perhaps the present danger is that we take the processes of imitation 
and social influence too simply, as Locke took his processes of sensa- 
tion. Is there not to be worked out in detail a theory of appercep- 
tion in the relation of the individual to the social influences, just as 
we have gradually worked out such a theory in the case of visual 
perception ? 

An ambiguity in the use of the term social calls for notice. In 
the looser sense social may be applied to relations between indi- 
viduals. Any interchange of ideas, any influence of one by another, 
implies some ultimate community of intelligence, interest or sphere, 
and may, therefore, be loosely termed social, and studied by ‘social 
psychology.’ But in a more restricted sense the term may be lim- 
ited to the activity of a group as such. The group may be a group 
of two, and but of momentary duration, but there is for the time 
some unity of interest or sentiment which makes the group as such 
a force in the life of each member. The psychology of this group 
influence is highly significant for ethics and the philosophy of law. 
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For the individual, having developed as a member of a group—clan, 
family, state, village or religious community—has constant experi- 
ence of group standards and group authority, and feels the stress 
of group motives, simply because a large part of his activities are 
for common or group ends, and are performed in ways prescribed 
or suggested by the tradition or opinion of the group. From con- 
flicting interests and under highly complex forces emerge the con- 
sciously selfish or altruistic purpose, the asserted or recognized 
rights, the reflective jealousy or sympathy, but in them all is the 
pressure of a more than individual authority or claim which asserts 
its power ultimately as moral control. 

In applied ethics the influence of the social upon theory as well 
as upon practice is no less marked. The old virtues of thrift and 
charity are rudely challenged. Trades-unions form groups which 
present ethical phases strikingly analogous to political groups at the 
tribal stage—or, indeed, to our present states in their international 
relations, which are confessedly only very partially moral. Within 
the union there is a ‘loyalty,’ a solidarity, and a genuine self-sacrifice 
on the part of the naturally capable members, which are entirely 
comparable to the patriotic devotion of clansman or citizen. The 
man who seeks to better himself by leaving the union, or who ac- 
tively or passively interferes with union success, is regarded very 
much as were the ‘tories’ and ‘copperheads.’ The study of group 
ethics in economic as well as in political groups helps to a juster 
estimate of the values and limitations in each. The question ‘what 
virtue is of most worth’ is brought forcibly to consciousness by 
present conditions. 

The conception of justice is also in a state of flux. When thrift 
was regarded as an unquestionable if not a supreme virtue, any pos- 
sible acquisition not involving violence or fraud was accepted as a 
just reward. By giving a portion in charity the acquirer could 
experience joyously how much better it is to give than to receive. 
Now that the social factor in the production of wealth is being dimly 
recognized, the masses feel the inequality as well as the discomfort; 
the conscientious man of privilege feels a scruple about accepting 
education, art, wealth, opportunity of every sort, in such superlative 
measure. It is not merely that he feels bound to devote them to 
public service as his own immediate way of paying his debt; he 
wonders whether, if justice prevailed, some of the others might not 
have the opportunity for serving the public in such wise, and of 
enjoying the experience of personal independence in greater degree. 

*On the relation between social and individual ethics, Jane Addams 


‘Democracy and Social Ethics’: Compare chap. v. in Armstrong’s ‘ Transitional 
Eras in Thought,’ New York, 1904. 
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I have noted in the American Journal of Sociology for January an 
interesting attempt to give the new conception of justice a form 
capable of legal use. The suggestion is to give the concept ‘social 
debt’ a legal as well as an ethical standing. 

The philosophy of religion has been similarly affected. If the 
distinguishing mark of religion as contrasted with magic is found in 
the social relation between gods and people, we are in a position to 
interpret ancestor worship and similar facts in a way to show their 
ethical significance. The religious sanction of morality is seen to 
be rooted in intrinsic relations. The distinctive religious attitudes 
and sentiments may be analyzed and interpreted in a manner which 
supplements the classic interpretations of Kant, Schleiermacher 
and Hegel. 

Of the social standpoint in esthetics I have written elsewhere.* 
Metaphysics might seem at first blush an unpromising field, but since 
Kant we have learned that reality, if known at all, must be known 
through categories; and if certain of these categories which give us 
a ‘world of description’ are themselves due to social influence, as 
Royce has maintained, the theory of knowledge is affected by the 
social standpoint in a fundamental manner. Accepting as in some 
sense true Kant’s principle that the unity of self-consciousness is 
the ultimate principle of logic, we have still to ask how that demand 
for unity has been developed to the height found in the scientific 
mind. Assuming also with Kant that an irreversible sequence is 
the cue on the basis of which the mind interprets a connection as 
objective, we may yet seek additional factors in the consciousness of 
objectivity. The elements of objectivity in logical, ethical and 
esthetical judgments have their sources, in part at least, in the pres- 
sure of a social environment or the necessity of social communication. 


JAMES H. TuFts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





RECENT LITERATURE ON SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


OR the reader who is not interested in the details of medieval 
biography, bibliography and textual criticism, the most im- 
portant articles on scholastic philosophy are those which discuss the 
scholastic system as a whole, or those which treat of some general 
phase or problem of scholasticism. The article by Professor Alfred 
H. Lloyd, of the University of Michigan, in the International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, July, 1902, ‘Scholars of the Cloister: a Defence,’ is 
? Philosophical Review, January, 1903. 
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a plea for a more intelligent appreciation of the schoolmen. The 
very least that can be said in favor of the study of scholastic philoso- 
phy is that it possesses that interest which all historically important 
events possess for the reflecting mind. Indeed, the conviction that 
all history is fundamentally one, that, although the accidentals have 
changed, the essentials of human development—the forces which 
make or mar human progress—are always the same, is one of the 
? established principles of contemporary historical science. It may 
be said that there is no longer recognized a rigid line of demareca- 
tion between ancient, medieval and modern. The problems, at least 
the most vital problems, of philosophy are always with us; and, 
while the circumstances in which they present themselves to us are 
new, the solution of them is, in our day, determined by the same 
helps and by the same obstacles which aided and hindered the work 
of the philosopher in ancient or in medieval times. To this extent, 
at least, there exists a continuity between the speculation of the 
thirteenth century monk and that of the twentieth century philoso- 
pher; and the more we reflect the more apparent it becomes that the 
modern academic spirit is not so far from kinship with the spirit 
of the cloister as we commonly suppose. Even when we recognize 
that the modern spirit is less trammeled in its researches, we shall 
; be forced to admit that it is to some extent hampered by the restric- 
tions which arise from the cultivation of ‘systems’ and from loyalty 
: to the traditions of ‘schools.’ 





In an article entitled ‘Scholastic and Medieval Philosophy,’ pub- 

lished in Archiv. f. Gesch. der Phil., Bd. XV., Heft I, (1902), Dr. 

Lindsay gives a general survey of medieval speculation, in which 
S he rightly distinguishes between scholasticism and the various sys- 
tems of anti-scholastic medieval philosophy. One is inclined, how- 
ever, to question many of his assertions, for instance, that ‘scholas- 
ticism is less a system than a chaotic compound of all systems—a 
; compound marked by a preference for judgment over facts, and for 
authority before reason.’ The ‘fides querens intellectum,’ as ex- 
pressed in the more common formula ‘Credo ut intelligam,’ was, 
indeed, a phase of scholastic thought, and was represented in its 
highest form in the philosophy of St. Anselm; but there was another 
and an equally important phase of scholasticism, which found ex- 
pression in the formula ‘Intelligo ut credam’—a peculiar form of 
rationalism, represented in the initial stages of the movement by 
Roscelin and Abelard, and never wholly obliterated by the mysti- 
cism of their successors. It was the union of these two phases, the 
rational and the mystic, that constituted the special excellence of 
the scholasticism of the thirteenth century. Abelard no less than 
Anselm prepared the way for Albert and St. Thomas, and Dr. Lind- 
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say does less than justice to the author of ‘Yea and Nay’ when he 
writes that ‘scholasticism, even in its early developments, was 
stoutly opposed by Abelard.’ Dr. Lindsay is convinced that ‘the 
modern contempt for scholasticism is exceedingly misplaced.’ Is 
there ground for hoping that contempt will yield to intelligent ap- 
preeiation so long as statements like the following from Dr. Lind- 
say’s own article are accepted as accurate: ‘Scholasticism is the 
doctrine of the church scientifically set forth’; ‘Both Thomas and 
Duns Scotus held, each in his own way, to the doctrine of intelligible 
species, by which a copy of the object was supposed, in the process 
of knowledge, to arise and be seen by the soul’? 

If scholasticism is all that its defenders claim that it is, why 
and how did it so quickly yield to modern modes of thought? Why 
did it fail to adapt itself to the scientific discoveries which ushered 
in the modern era? Dr. Lindsay truly says that ‘the modern con- 
tempt for scholasticism has been an affectation inherited from the 
Renaissance.’ But why should the Renaissance affect to despise 
scholasticism? The answer to these questions involves the study of 
the causes which led to the decay and dissolution of scholasticism 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. To this study M. de Wulf, 
of the University of Louvain, devotes an article, ‘La décadence de 
la scolastique 4 la fin du moyen Age,’ in a recent number of La 
Revue Néo-scolastique (November, 1903). According to M. de 
Wulf, we should bear in mind that when we speak of the ‘downfall’ 
of scholasticism, there are certain reservations to be made, namely: 
(1) Although there was, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
a general revulsion of thought from the methods and conclusions of 
scholasticism, there flourished throughout that and the following 
centuries an important revival of scholasticism, especially in Spain 
and Portugal; (2) there never was a direct, and, so to speak, a 
single-handed encounter between medieval philosophy and modern 
philosophy; the issue was complicated by a variety of circum- 
stances, personal, social, political, religious, so that in the contest 
between medieval and modern modes of thought philosophy was 
merely an incident. Scholasticism was worsted in its struggle with 
humanism, secularism, scientific discovery and religious revolt. 
When, therefore, Cartesianism entered the lists, it encountered there, 
not the vigorous scholasticism of the thirteenth century masters, but 
the decrepid and discredited philosophy of the later scholastics, who 
had foresworn the fundamental principles of their predecessors. 
This may seem like an attempt to defend scholasticism at the ex- 
pense of the scholastics; yet, an examination of the condition of 
philosophy at the beginning of the fifteenth century will result in a 
confirmation of M. de Wulf’s verdict. The style, severe, yet lucid, 
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of St. Thomas and his contemporaries had given place to the bar- 
barie Latin of the Thomists and Scotists; the method of the schools 
was vitiated by a recrudescence of the ‘dialectic madness’ of the 
days of Abelard; an era of master-worship and ‘ipse-dixitism’ had 
been inaugurated; the fundamental scholastic doctrines of matter 
and form, intentional species, ete., had been distorted into the most 
fantastic theories; essence, potency and quality were adduced as 
sufficient explanations of all natural phenomena; so that it was easy 
for the humanist, keenly alive to the humor of the situation, to 
laugh away the last shred of respectability that hung to scholas- 
ticism. Moliére’s ‘quia habet vim dormitivam’ and similar jibes 
were only too well justified by the actual state of scholastic philoso- 
phy in the age immediately preceding the modern era. ‘Summo 
otio abundantes, atque ingenio acres, lectione autem, impares’ is 
Francis Bacon’s description of the scholastics, as he knew them: 
men eager to know, yet unwilling to learn, too lazy to read, yet 
keenly intent on exercising their argumentative powers. 

Similarly, in the contest with the representatives of the new 
science, there were on the side of the scientists enthusiasm, enlight- 
enment, and not a little arrogance; on the side of the scholastics 
there were indolence, lack of information and, ever and always, the 
inclination to argue. Here M. de Wulf makes a distinction, on 
which he rightly insists, with little hope, however, of convincing 
those who are sceptical on the subject of the adaptability of scholas- 
ticism to modern conditions. There was, he maintains, no contra- 
diction between the essential tenets of scholastic philosophy and the 
scientific discoveries of the new era. The contradiction, indeed, be- 
tween the astronomy, physics, and chemistry of the new era and the 
scholastic doctrines regarding celestial and terrestrial matter he does 
not attempt to deny. He contends, however, that the schoolmen 
should have yielded these points as non-essential; they should have 
remembered that St. Thomas himself regarded the astronomical 
theories of the ancients as a hypothesis, not as a thesis, and that St. 
Bonaventure was prepared to admit that the earth may possibly not 
be the center of the universe; and if it is true that Melanchthon re- 
fused to look through a telescope, the scholastics should have recol- 
lected that they were the intellectual heirs of Aristotle, Albert and 
Roger Bacon, who, in their times, neglected not to avail themselves 
of every contrivance that was calculated to increase their knowledge 
of nature’s laws. Instead of doing this, the scholastics clung to 
their ill-founded abstractions and inaccurate traditions, and, fear- 
ing that if a single stone were removed from the Aristotelian struc- 
ture the whole edifice would crumble, they acted as if every assault 
on the physical system of the ancients were an attack on the most 
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vital doctrines of scholastic philosophy. The scientists were equally 
to blame inasmuch as they, too, failed to distinguish between the 
accidentals and the essentials of scholasticism, imagining that when 
they had disproved the physical doctrines of the schoolmen they had 
reason to reject also the psychology and the metaphysics of the 
schools. M. de Wulf concludes with a plea for a reconsideration 
of the sentence which the modern world has passed on scholasticism. 
The question is still debatable: neither the uncouth terminology, 
nor the false method, nor the maladroit tactics of its defenders 
should prejudice the ease of scholastic philosophy, which in the per- 
sons of its neo-scholastiec representatives pleads for a fair hearing. 

The most noteworthy recent attempt to restore scholasticism, 
the movement inaugurated in the Catholic schools during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, receives attention at the hands of 
Professor Josiah Royce in an article entitled ‘Pope Leo’s Philo- 
sophical Movement and its Relation to Modern Thought,’ published 
in the Boston Evening Transcript July 29, 1903, and republished in 
the Review of Catholic Pedagogy, December, 1903. Professor Royce 
has a singularly clear insight into the intent and purpose of a move- 
ment which is often misunderstood. He perceives that the aim of 
the originators of the movement was not so much to restore St. 
Thomas to his preeminence as the typical representative of scholas- 
ticism, as to secure for his original works a place too often taken by 
text-books which more or less unintelligently represented Catholic 
tradition and often misrepresented the doctrines of St. Thomas. He 
sees, too, that the purpose of the neo-scholastics is not merely to 
revive the study of the medieval masters in their original texts, but 
also to bring the principles of scholasticism to bear on contemporary 
problems, to take cognizance of the ascertained results of modern 
scientific inquiry, to discard such tenets of scholasticism as have 
been proved to be false—in a word, to modify scholasticism by ‘in- 
creasing and perfecting the old by means of the new.’ As an ‘out- 
sider’ he has no particular interest in gaining controversial victories 
over Catholics or in winning them to his own ideas; but he is inter- 
ested in whatever tends to help them take part in the common intel- 
lectual life of the time. This, he thinks, the neo-scholastic move- 
ment is doing: it is bringing its adherents under the influence of 
the spirit as well as under that of the letter of St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing; it has already resulted in a ‘distinct increase of active coopera- 
tion on the part of Catholic scholars in the relatively neutral tasks 
of modern science and scholarship’; it has brought about a great 
increase in the understanding and appreciation of philosophers like 
Kant, whom it was formerly the fashion to dismiss with contempt; 
it has made for fairness, gentleness, thoroughness, and, therefore, 
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for scholarship. From this verdict of one who calls himself ‘an 
outsider’ few who view these matters from the inside will be inclined 
to dissent. M. de Wulf would certainly endorse everything Pro- 
fessor Royce has said; however, the Louvain professor would, prob- 
ably, point out that what, according to the Harvard professor, the 
neo-scholastics have accomplished should have been the program 
of the scholasties of the fifteenth century. But what of the outlook 
for neo-scholasticism? Professor Royce emphasises, perhaps un- 
duly emphasises, the modernization which scholasticism is certain to 
undergo at the hands of its latest exponents if the movement is 
allowed to continue unchecked. It seems to the present writer that 
at this point M. de Wulf would introduce his distinction between 
essential and non-essential and would insist that if the neo-scholastic 
movement is to make consistent progress it must hold to all the 
essential elements of the scholastic system, while modifying that 
system in points which are merely accidental. 

During the years 1902 and 1903, the Revue Néo-scolastique 
published two articles by M. Meuffels and one by Count Domet de 
Vorges on the question, In what language shall scholastic philosophy 
be taught? The discussion is summed up in an article, ‘The Lan- 
guage of the Schools,’ in the current Dublin Review (January, 1904) 
by Rev. Francis Aveling. The question is mainly of pedagogical 
interest. There is, however, especially in the last-mentioned article, 
a discussion of the origin and growth of scholastic terminology 
which will be of interest to the general student of philosophy. The 
schoolmen did much towards fixing the meaning of many of our 
philosophical terms, and, however much we may deplore the time 
some of them lost in useless word-chopping, we must give them credit 
for their efforts in the matter of determining the exact meaning of 
technical words and phrases. 

The influence of Arabian and Jewish speculation on the develop- 
ment of scholasticism in the thirteenth century is a question to which 
much attention is being directed at the present time. In the cur- 
rent number of the Archiv. f. Gesch. der Philosophie (Neue Folge, 
Bd. X., Heft 2; January, 1904), Dr. Pollak of Prague describes the 
general course of philosophical speculation among the Arabians in 
an article entitled ‘Entwicklung der arabischen und jiidischen Phi- 
losophie im Mittelalter.’ He calls attention to the various judg- 
ments passed on Arabian philosophy both as to its intrinsic value 
and as to its influence on Christian thought, and very strongly 
urges the consideration of the linguistic difficulties incident to the 
study of this philosophy. If we are to avoid the mistakes into 
which the first historians of Arabian philosophy were betrayed by 
their lack of philological knowledge, we must prepare the way for 
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a scholarly appreciation of Arabian and Jewish philosophy by com- 
paring a whole set of Greek with the corresponding set of Syriac, 
Arabic and Hebrew terms, paying attention to the word-form as 
well as to the content, or meaning, of the word. We must not be 
satisfied with describing Arabian philosophy as ‘ Aristotelianism in- 
terpreted by the aid of neo-Platonic commentaries’; we must en- 
deavor to ascertain how it synthesized these elements, how much it 
owes to Aristotle, how much to Plato and the Platonists, and how 
much to the speculative activity of the Arabian mind itself. The 
writer lays stress on this last factor, and by means of it explains the 
fact that, of all the Greeks, Aristotle came to be the favorite author 
among the Arabians, because his philosophy best suited the practi- 
eal, empirical, tendency of the Arabian mind—apparently, the 
writer here overlooks the choice which the Syrian Nestorians and 
Jacobites, the first teachers of the Arabians, had already made in 
preferring Aristotle, ‘the father of heresies,’ as some of the Patris- 
tic writers call him, to Plato, the philosopher chosen by the orthodox 
Christians. 

Developing this last point, the native element in Arabian phi- 
losophy, Dr. Pollak finds that even in Mahomet’s day the Arabians 
were interested in the nature-study of the Syrian and Jewish schol- 
ars who dwelt among them as physicians and teachers. He traces 
the speculative efforts of the Motacallimin and Motazelites, who, 
even before the introduction of Greek philosophy, occupied them- 
selves with the discussion of the philosophical aspects of the reli- 
gious teaching of the Koran. Perhaps the most important point 
which he makes is his characterization of the translations which 
were made in the ninth century and continued down to the time of 
Avicenna and Averroes to be the versions officially recognized by 
Arabian scholars. These translations, besides being mere slavish, 
word-for-word, versions of the Syriac text, were dominated by the 
neo-Platonie ideas of the Syrian commentators, Iamblichus, Por- 
phyry, Syrianus and Damascius. Even the greatest of the Arabian 
commentators on Aristotle accepted these versions—a fact which 
sufficiently explains the confusion surrounding the Averroistic 
interpretation of the Aristotelian doctrine concerning the vov¢ 
TOENTEXOG. ‘ 

After having traced the course of Arabian speculation through 
its various phases—purely theoretical interest, practical (religious) 
interest, scepticism, mysticism and return to Aristotle—Dr. Pollak 
concludes that, as we must not overestimate the intrinsic value of 
Arabian philosophy, so we must not underestimate its influence. 
That influence, he finds—especially the influence of the Arabian 
attempt to unite nature-study with philosophy—continued even 
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after the schoolmen had found in the Greek text an immediate source 
of knowledge of Aristotle’s teachings, and appears not only in the 
writings of the last of the schoolmen, but also in those of the first 
representatives of the learning of the new era. 


WILLIAM TURNER. 
St. PaAuL SEMINARY, St. PAUL, MINN. 





DISCUSSION 
THE STANDPOINT OF INSTRUMENTAL LOGIC 


HE recent Logical Studies from the University of Chicago 
represent a somewhat notable contribution to American phi- 
losophy on several accounts. I wish here to consider the philosoph- 
ical standpoint of the book from one side simply, in so far as it 
represents a protest against realism and ontology. 

Briefly speaking, this standpoint makes, apparently, functional 
psychology supreme, for logic, and for. philosophy in general. 
Thinking arises in a given psychological] situation, and its relevancy 
is entirely limited to that situation. Thing and idea are reducible 
to the phases in this tensional experience which we call thinking, 
relative to one another, and to the situation in which they appear. 
Truth is to be put in terms wholly of the success which thinking has 
in leading up to a new experience, no longer torn by internal dis- 
sensions, but marked by immediacy of satisfaction. On the nega- 
tive side, this denies outright any validity to the conception of an 
independent world of things to which thought points. The question 
of the relation of thought to reality in the traditional sense is en- 
tirely unmeaning. The material of our thought looks back to 
nothing save to the preceding experience out of which the difficulty 
that leads to thinking originates. The reference of thought is to 
nothing save the new integrating experience to which it leads. 
Objectivity is only a peculiar constitutive aspect attaching to a 
special stage of experience, at the period when experience is being 
reconstituted. The whole point of view represents a new positivism 
—not, of course, that the name condemns it—simplified by the 
abandonment as unmeaning of any unknown universe against which 
as a background human life is set. 

It is not necessary to deny the relative value of this point of 
view. And the truth there is in it makes a polemic against the 
position more or less difficult to carry out. Every distinction that 
an objector may introduce can be shown to have a psychological 
genesis. And so if one simply sticks to the assumption that point- 
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ing out the teleological function of anything in the psychological 
process is the final word of explanation, he has an answer to make 
to every possible objection, which is satisfactory to himself, and 
fits perfectly into his own point of view. But the defect of the 
book, from the standpoint of convincing doubters, is just this, that 
it fails to address itself to, or even recognize the least plausibility in, 
the reasons which may lead to the questioning of its whole assump- 
tion. The only justification of the assumption which it attempts 
takes the form of showing how it simplifies the answers to certain 
logical questions. This is, of course, good so far as it goes. But 
if it simply involves throwing out of court as illegitimate most of 
the questions which have represented difficulties in the past, it 
may easily appear to be a purely artificial simplification. Of course 
if it could be shown that the problems were set merely by a logical 
entanglement, a failure to see clearly the abstract bearings of one’s 
assumptions, there would be nothing to say. But I venture to 
think it goes back of this—that the difference lies in certain esti- 
mates based on prejudices that are too obstinate for mere logical 
analysis to reach effectively, and that are supposed to have a real 
value for life. 

Of course the most obvious difficulty to be brought up in the 
way of holding that there exists no problem about the relation of 
thought to reality, is due to the persistence of the common-sense 
belief that there is a real world of some sort prior to human ex- 
perience, on which this depends. I shall only stop to assert, in 
the first place, that the discrepancy really is there, in spite of at- 
tempts to obscure it. And furthermore, when one really sets 
before him the alternatives, I must confess, at the risk of appearing 
unphilosophical, that I can not understand at all how anybody, how- 
ever indoctrinated in modern critical idealism, can fail to feel the 
burden of the problem, or to recognize that his results, no matter 
how well fortified by argument, are out of line with our whole 
natural instincts of belief. I submit that no ingenuity can make 
such a belief seem to our natural thinking a mere logical absurdity, 
and the problem which it involves an unreal one. And to have been 
so sophisticated as to be no longer able to appreciate the force which 
it has to the natural mind is a philosophical loss. A theory which 
holds that the stars; e. g., and every reality for which the stars 
stand, come into existence with the human need which leads to their 
discovery, or that the earth really was flat, in any valid sense of the 
word real, so long as men found it satisfactory to believe it so, 
which denies, in a word, any meaning to the reality of an encircling 
universe in which our human experience and our human thought 
are set, may represent the fact, but it has no right to minimize its 
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paradoxical character. And the time has not yet come to take it 
as an assured result of philosophy. It may be perfectly true that 
there is a teleological aspect in our perception of the thunder whose 
sound breaks in upon us, or of the wild beast which suddenly con- 
fronts our path. But that the intrusion is a mere outgrowth of 
the previous experience, I for one find it quite impossible to realize. 
Of course one may say that this is simply an ultimate mystery of 
experience, which, overweighted somehow, has the power of budding 
forth in these unexpected ways. And it is true that difficulties 
which call for the thought process do sometimes arise, ¢. g., in 
ethical situations, largely after this fashion, as the outcome of the 
development of experience itself. But it is another thing to apply 
this explanation to the newly appearing physical facts, particularly 
those which come upon us unexpectedly. In their ease, I find it 
vastly more natural to suppose, with the common run of men, that 
the intrusion actually does arise from some outside source, which 
had as such no definite relationship in psychological terms to the 
previous flow of my life, although doubtless the recognition of it 
involves some activity of mine. 

Now this may be merely the instinctive prejudice of the uncon- 
verted realist; even then it merits, it appears to me, a more sym- 
pathetic treatment. However, it may be said that, apart from the 
difficulty of getting away from it, the belief represents no special 
value for life. I do not think this is true. When we bring this 
conception of a real world into connection with the religious atti- 
tude, its possible value is not hard to see; and I think it could be 
shown to possess, similarly, a value for less ultimate experiences. 
But it is, at any rate, not difficult to understand that one might find 
a loss of value in giving up the independent reality of persons. 
This, however, seems to follow equally. If a thing has no reality 
apart from the function it plays in leading to some experience, so 
a person is nothing save as he helps to a unitary social experience 
of mine. I use the last two words because personally I do not see 
any other outcome; but I will speak further of this presently. 
Now I seem to myself, on the contrary, to believe that my friend 
has, at the time of the very stage in experience when I am thinking 
of him, a reality of his own apart from the thought which, refer- 
ring to him, makes him useful in a further immediate experience 
of mine, and apart from this later experience as well. I seem to 
myself to know what this independent reality is to which my thought 
only refers, and I most emphatically seem to find this independence 
essential to the value of the social experience. 

However much this issue may be beclouded, it appears to me 
perfectly clear and straightforward.. I suppose that the way in 
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which it would be met would be by denying that the experience is 
merely mine. I have only space to make a very brief comment on 
this solution. To repeat, in the first place, the problem. If I 
look back to something that I call a social experience—say, a 
tennis match—I find myself necessarily interpreting it in terms of 
a number of psychological series. Each person engaged has his own 
experience, which differs in part from that of any one else. If 
now I take some single common feature of the game, it is indeed 
capable of a functional psychological explanation. But the trouble 
is that it is capable of four such explanations, one in the case of 
each player. The recognition of a certain situation enters at one 
and the same moment into four psychological experiences, and 
grows out of conditions which are in each case at least partially 
different. If this way of looking at the matter is a delusion, at 
least it is a singularly insistent one. And accordingly, a theory 
such as I am considering can not be held to have justified itself, at 
least it will never convince doubters, until it has a clear answer 
ready for this question: How, if the final explanation of any fact is 
in terms of a functional psychology, are we to break the force of 
this common-sense belief that a psychological experience is always 
the experience of an individual. Just how are we to understand 
the way in which what we look back upon as different experiences 
can be united in a single psychological experience, and so become 
only aspects or stages of experience in the large, when they started 
out by seeming to be parallel series? 

Since the theory in question has no disposition to make the 
common appeal to a deus ex machina in the shape of a supposed 
absolute experience, the possibilities of a solution are narrowed 
down. And the only understanding I can get of an answer is this: 
Every phase of experience is itself simply. It. is not to be identified 
with any other phase. This of course necessarily follows from the 
psychological point of view. The perception of an axe is not, as 
experience, the axe as used. The perception of the friend is not 
the experience of the friend in social intercourse. The thought of 
the game is not the experience of playing. Now the real character- 
istics of a given reality are only its characteristics as experienced. 
We can not attribute to it the characteristics of a different phase 
of experience, just because it is different. So the fact that, when 
we think of it, the game of tennis falls into a group of distinguished 
phases, need not mean that the game itself was not felt as a psy- 
chological unity; it was so felt. Similarly of the assigning of any 
experience to a self. The self psychologically is only a peculiar 
aspect of experience, when we make a certain special reference. 
But this reference itself is intended to lead to a further experience 
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in which the subject-object relation is overcome; and therefore this 
later experience—illustrated by the active playing of the game— 
is not my experience at all. This, as I understand it, is the way in 
which the theory would escape the charge of solipsism. 

I have only two things to say of this attitude. In the first 
place, I can not at all understand how the position is to be carried 
out consistently, without destroying the possibility of thinking 
altogether. Of course my thought of a past experience is not 
itself the past experience. But unless I can in my thought really 
refer to the experience now past, and recognize characteristics that 
actually belonged to it in itself, I fail to see how I am to get ahead 
at all. Of course this would involve the same transcendence in 
thought, and the same problem of a relation of thought to a reality 
in some sense outside it, that is denied to be possible. The validity 
of the present thought is, according to the theory, absolutely ex- 
hausted in its present functional value. The past experience was 
psychologically quite distinct, and therefore I can not now know 
it, but can only pass through a present thinking experience which 
is simply itself functioning. But I can not make it clear to myself 
that this is not the abandonment of philosophy. To state the theory 
intelligibly, it is constantly necessary to assume that I can thus 
refer back to past experiences as real, and know what they con- 
tained. I never could say that thought leads to an immediate 
active experiencing, if I did not assume it possible for thought to 
get away from itself as a special phase of experience, and to postu- 
late a real identity between the past experience which it thinks, and 
the reference in the present thinking experience. Otherwise, since 
the immediate experience is not itself a knowing experience, it 
never could be known or talked about. And if I can know certain 
characteristics as really present in another past experience, although 
my present knowing experience does not possess them, so, on the 
other hand, a characteristic which I find no way of ignoring when 
I think of such a past reality, I must suppose really belonged to it 
—the complex of experiences in the tennis game was, e. g., a real 
fact, and sets a real problem not yet met. 

The other point is this, once again: The whole force of the 
answer depends upon assuming the point at issue. The reply to the 
charge of solipsism is only good on the supposition that the psy- 
chological standpoint is supreme; if one is unable to accept this as a 
complete statement, it will still seem to him that the reply evades 
the whole point of the difficulty which he feels. The experience in 
which thought plays a part still appears always as the experience 
of a single person, beyond whom there are other persons having 
their experience at the same time. To show how in the experience 
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of any one of us there arises the recognition of ourselves and of 
other persons is a legitimate inquiry; but it fails to touch what is 
the important point. Common sense still believes that persons are 
real, not as aspects of experience (unless the word ‘experience’ loses 
its significance by being made to stand simply for ‘reality’), but 
as the relatively independent centers of experience; and it sees 
no obvious way of getting them together in an experience at large. 
Until the difficulty is met, and met in a way which does not reduce 
itself to what can be interpreted as merely the psychology of an 
individual life experience—no less mine because I do not happen 
to be thinking of it as mine at the time—those who feel the diffi- 
culty must believe that the relation of thought to reality is a real 
problem, and that the attempt to solve it by denying its meaning 
is premature. 

Of course the difficulties in the way of understanding the rela- 
tion still remain. But I believe that the difficulties which the 
present volume canvasses are largely due to the fact that the writers 
whom it eriticizes are only half-hearted in their recognition of 
the externality of reality to the judging thought. To be sure, the 
correspondence of our thought with reality always thus remains 
a postulate, an act of faith. In concrete terms, there is always the 
possibility, e. g., that I may misconstrue another person’s feelings; 
and even the continual working success of my interpretation does 
not do away with a final abstract possibility of scepticism. But 
we have to take things as we find them. If reality actually were 
what it seems to be, if, that is, it were made up at least in part of 
personal experiences which, as facts of immediate experiencing, 
are mutually exclusive, then there is no conceivable way in which 
a given conscious unity, if it knew what lay beyond itself at all, 
could avoid having to take things ultimately on trust. Of course 
this involves something like a preexisting—not necessarily a prees- 
tablished—harmony. But we surely should not be any better off 
if we were to suppose that there was not any harmony existing be- 
tween the parts of the world; and why not the harmony of knowledge 
as well as of anything else? The mystery is no more than the mystery 
involved in anything being what it is; it certainly is no more mys- 
terious than the conception of an experience such as we are ac- 
quainted with, giving rise from within itself to all those casual 
variations which we call external happenings. 

A. K. Rogers. 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant. Translated and edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Epwarp FRANKLIN Bucuner. Philadelphia 
and London, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1904. Pp. 309. 


It is remarkable that the English educational world, while exploiting 
so exhaustively the work of Rousseau on the one hand, and that of the 
German educators, beginning with Herbart, on the other, should have 
remained comparatively unacquainted with the educational theories of 
Kant. His influence as a philosopher has been so far-reaching that this 
phase of his work has been lost sight of. The translator says pertinently 
that—“ the increasing study of educational theory by direct appeal to the 
views of those who have moulded that history, offers ample justification 
for the appearance of the present translation. And, finally, the contribu- 
tions which philosophy and philosophers have made to the systematic de- 
velopments of pedagogy should be given a larger exploitation than has 
been done hitherto by the students of educational foundations.” 

Kant’s educational theory is derived chiefly from lecture notes used 
by him ‘ during four semesters between the winters of 1776-7 and 1786-7, 
Coming to us merely as lecture notes, they are necessarily fragmentary 
and contain many logical imperfections; in the context of his philo- 
sophical work they are, nevertheless, extremely interesting, practically as 
well as historically. The extent to which he connected his educational 
theory directly with his philosophical presuppositions is uncertain. There 
are some indications that the notes were not revised in the light of his 
critical philosophy, and yet ‘the towering conception of morality on 
which he makes education rest, both theoretically and practically, is the 
morality that he expounded late rather than early in the critical stage 
of his own development’ (p. 18). We are sure, however, that he did 
not elaborate a system of education from his philosophy, nor did he com- 
pletely rework it into adaptation to the conclusions of his speculative 
and practical philosophy (p. 34). The general scope of the notes is 
as follows: The treatise proper is preceded by an introduction in which 
presuppositions of an educational theory are outlined. The possibility 
of human education rests on the fact of infancy. In this period of 
plasticity the human being should very early be molded in accord 
with reason. Lack of discipline leaves the human being with ‘a certain 
rawness,’ the humanity within being undeveloped (p. 105). It is by 
education that man is given a character, that he is made a man (p. 107). 
‘There are germs in human nature, and it becomes our concern to de- 
velop the natural capacities proportionately, to unfold humanity from its 
seeds, and to see to it that man attains his destiny’ (p. 110). Since we 
do not yet fully realize what this destiny is, it is a goal for the race 
and not for the individual. Education is an art, which in origin and 
development ‘is either mechanical, without plan, being arranged ac- 
cording to given circumstances, or rational.’ In other words, education is 
either conscious or unconscious. If unconscious, it is necessarily de- 
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fective from lack of system. Education should be planned with reference 
to humanity as a whole, for future as well as for present time. The 
relation of this thought to the ethical maxim that good conduct should 
always be capable of being universalized is apparent. There are, how- 
ever, two hindrances to the adjusting of educational practice to this 
ideal. ‘Parents are usually anxious only that their children should 
prosper in the world, and princes regard their subjects as mere instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of their own purposes’ (p. 117). (Cf. with 
the teaching of the ethical philosophy that man is to be treated as an 
end and not as a means.) Through education a child should be disci- 
plined, cultured, civilized and moralized. The great problem of education 
is to accomplish in the child the greatest possible degree of controlled 
freedom. 

In the treatise proper education is divided into physical and practical. 
In the discussion of the former he starts with the child at birth, giving 
practical suggestions as to care of body, proper clothing, sleep, etc., the 
formation of habits, early disciplining, evils of pampering and caressing. 
Everywhere the point is insisted upon that proper growth is insured only 
by wise inhibitions, and hence direction of natural impulses. The physical 
and moral value of play is pointed out at some length. Under physical 
education he discusses all that depends upon practice and discipline, 
with reference to the body as well as the mind. Moral education, on the 
other hand, does not depend on discipline, but on maxims. Everything is 
lost if one attempts to base it upon examples, threats, punishments, ete. 
(p. 179). The subject of intellectual culture is dealt with very briefly. 
Memory, attention, judgment and reason are referred to, but chiefly with 
reference to their function in experience rather than their culture. ‘The 
best method of cultivating the faculties of the mind is that each one 
himself do all that which he wishes to accomplish’ (p. 183). 

Under the topic of moral education he approaches most closely to the 
thought of the critical philosophy. ‘“ Obedience is above all things an 
essential trait in the character of the child. It is twofold; first it is an 
obedience to the absolute will of him who directs; but it is, secondly, an 
obedience to a will regarded as rational and good. Obedience can be 
derived from constraint, and then it is absolute, or from confidence, and 
then it is of the other kind. This voluntary obedience is very important, 
but the former is also externally necessary. . . . Children must, there- 
fore, be under a certain law of necessity. But this law must be a uni- 
versal one which is to be especially observed in schools. The teacher must 
show no predilection, no preference for one child; for otherwise the law 
ceases to be universal” (pp. 188, 189). 

The following sentences are characteristic: ‘Children should always 
be corrected cautiously, that they may see that the only aim in view 
is their improvement’ (p. 192). The conduct of the adolescent should 
be governed by duty, which is reason, a thing impossible with the child. 
Veracity is the principal feature and essence of character. “A third 
feature in the character of the child must be sociability. He must have 
friendships with others . . .” (p. 195). ‘Children should also 
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be candid and their faces should be as serene as the sun’ (p. 196). 
‘Children must be kept from a yearning, languishing sympathy’ (p. 200). 
Character ‘consists in the firm resolution of the will to do something, 
and then in the actual execution of it’ (p. 201). ‘One should be very 
temperate and abstemious, and maintain a certain dignity within him- 
self which ennobles him above all creatures, and it is his duty not 
to deny in his own person this dignity of humanity’ (p. 204). Benevo- 
lence is only an imperfect obligation. ‘Children should be filled, not 
with sentiment, but with the idea of duty’ (p. 207). Man is by nature 
neither moral nor immoral. He becomes a moral being only when his 
reason raises itself to the concepts of duty and law. 

The treatise closes with a section on religious education and a number 
of practical suggestions on the pedagogy of adolescence. The value of 
the treatise is greatly enhanced by over sixty pages of carefully selected 
passages on education from Kant’s other writings. We would make special 
mention also of the valuable introduction and copious explanatory notes. 
These, on the whole, are extremely valuable. There are, however, some 
notes that seem somewhat superfluous, considering those who will be most 
likely to use the book. Instances of this kind are those referring to 
Franklin, Socrates and Plato. But these are very minor matters com- 
pared with the wealth of otherwise inaccessible information that the 
notes give so lucidly. 

To mention only a few points from the introduction: The relation 
of Kant to Rousseau is clearly discussed; Kant’s essentially pedagogical 
interests are pointed out; the relation of his pedagogy to his psychology 
is discussed and should furnish an interesting chapter in the history 
of the evolution of the psychology of education. Kant’s educational 
theory is shown to be ‘preeminently a pedagogy of the will’ (p. 54). 
‘No writer has more clearly set forth a pedagogy of effort. The follow- 
ing is Professor Buchner’s summary of Kant’s principles: “ Besides 
this demand for a science of pedagogy, determined on a basis of facts 
and reason, Kant offers a number of positive principles borrowed more 
or less from physiology, psychology, anthropology and ethics, as we of 
to-day would say. The child must be educated according to ‘nature’ 
(here following Rousseau). Civilization must underlie educational prin- 
ciples. The child must be educated under the dominance of the idea of 
humanity. The bodily powers must be cultivated to orderly independence. 
The mental powers must not be cultivated separately or formally, but in 
true mutual interdependence. Self-doing is the secret of true education, 
and self-education is its goal. Rules and maxims, not impulses and whims, 
must be the inspiration and guidance of every educational move. ... 
Kant was cautious and shrewd enough to distinguish between principle 
and practice, between a pedagogical generalization and a pedagogical 
performance” (pp. 71-72). 

The last section of the introduction discusses clearly and concisely 
the limitations of Kant’s educational theory. 

Irvine Kina. 
Pratt INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Philosophy in Poetry: A Study of Sir John Davies’s Poem ‘ Nosce Teip- 
sum. EE. Hersurey Sneatu, Pu.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. x+ 319. 


The Mind of Tennyson: His Thoughts of God, Freedom and Immortality. 
E. HersHey Sneatu, Pu.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale Uni- 
versity. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Second edition, 1903. 
Pp. xii + 193. 

The public has to thank Professor Sneath for his reprint of Davies’s 
‘Nosce Teipsum,’ which will undoubtedly reach many a reader for the 
first time in this form. The poem deserves to be familiar. Its language 
has all the Elizabethan vigor and charm, with more than the usual 
lucidity; and there are passages—like the long comparison of the soul 
to a river—which have a sustained beauty, unaffected eloquence being 
united with perfect versification. The poem also deserves to be re- 
membered for another reason. It is an excellent example (feeble enough 
to be typical, but short enough to be tolerable) of scholastic psychology. 
There is no thought in it which is not a scholastic commonplace, so that 
the caliber and method of that philosophy can be fairly gauged from it 
when the reader has abstracted from it the poetic ornament that here 
serves to sugar the pill. Any one who has never had occasion to study 
other scholastic treatises may, accordingly, turn to ‘ Nosce Teipsum’ for 
orthodoxy tempered by literary grace. 

Professor Sneath has supplied a faithful analysis of the work, section 
by section, and appended to each division some observations on the 
sources and philosophic affinities of the text. He finds evidence that the 
poet was influenced by Aristotle, Cicero, Nemesius, and Calvin. What is 
adduced, however, hardly proves that Davies had himself read any of those 
worthies. People were not then isolated mystics, lighting by chance 
upon this or that author and adopting his notions. They had learned 
the catechism and passed the schools, and Davies in particular is ab- 
solutely conventional in his ideas. We know that scholastic tradition had 
thoroughly assimilated Aristotle’s vocabulary, however remote it might 
be from his larger vision and intent. Cicero, too, was in everybody’s 
mouth, and no disputation could have gone on, nor could any treatise on 
immortality have been written, without one or two quotations from 
him, conscious or unconscious. As to Nemesius, the: parallel passages 
show no greater similarity than that between any church writers on the 
subject; Davies might as well be collated with any schoolman or with 
any divine of his own day. In regard to Calvin some verbal parallelism 
seems actually to exist; but there is nothing Calvinistic about the poem 
in general, and we need hardly suppose that a theologian owes to Calvin 
his elementary knowledge of Christian dogma, when he does not adopt 
Calvin’s peculiar tenets. The whole question, however, is of little 
moment; for we are not interested in the sources of a thinker himself 
without originality; it is only novelty that tempts us to trace its genesis. 
Indeed, we may regret that Professor Sneath did not turn rather to a 
literary study of this poem,—to a comparison of it, for instance, with 
Dante’s scholastic passages; for in both poets we find the same willingness 
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to use verse in order to enforce dry doctrine, and in both a certain 
simplicity and earnest candor beautifies the argument and makes it, in 
its archaic fashion, touching and poetical. 

Far different is the fusion of speculation with verse which Professor 
Sneath has analyzed, with great clearness and sympathy, in his earlier 
work, ‘The Mind of Tennyson.’ Here there is no distinctness of doc- 
trine, but a hazy sentimentality using old symbols and hesitating wist- 
fully between anxiety to believe and wonder what to believe in. Pro- 
fessor Sneath lays before us, without the least intention to be cruel, the 
thought behind that lyrical mist; but the conclusion is inevitable that 
the ‘Mind’ of Tennyson was not his strong point. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Relativity and Finality in Ethics. Tuomas C. Hatu. International 
Journal of Ethics, January, 1904, Vol. XIV., No. 2, pp. 150-161. 


The writer claims’ that there is a general desire for some final and 
absolute authority in the field of conduct. An abstract infallibility is 
demanded, even by those who have accepted the doctrine of relativity in 
all other spheres of knowledge, including that of religious knowledge. 
Yet nowhere is the relative character of our knowledge more pronounced 
than just in the sphere of conduct. Whether it will or no, each genera- 
tion must reenact its own ten commandments. Kant broke with dog- 
matism, except in the field of ethics, and it is this hunger for a really 
abandoned absolute in the sphere of conduct that makes Kant’s ethics 
the most unsatisfactory part of his great work. 

In the case of the individual child’s morality and likewise in the 
case of the development of morality in the group there is a leaning upon 
an ultimate and final authority. There is generally a distinct and 
dangerous shock where the boy or girl awakes to the fact that father and 
mother are not infallible, yet long after the intellectual limitations may 
have been more or less consciously realized, the ethical absoluteness of 
the parental guidance may remain unshaken. Linked with the moral 
life there remain for long after the memories of and longings for an 
authority practically final and infallible. In the morality of the group 
the strongest expression of this is in the phrase ‘the king can do no 
wrong’; and the most recent expression is the proclamation of the 
infallibility of the Pope in the sphere of morals and religion when 
speaking in an official capacity. The question is raised whether any 
such abstract infallibility is really necessary to enforce our moral 
obligations. The unreality of all pretending infallibility is dawning 
on a slowly maturing race, and the effect of this causes anxiety on the 
part of the responsible leaders in church and state. 

The author argues for the sense of duty or ‘ oughtness’ as the great 
present need. That a sense of ‘ oughtness,’ an immediate and impelling 
sense of duty, must ever exercise its wholesome influence over the race 
seems implied in the very fact that the interests of the group and those 
of the individual never do and never can absolutely coincide. Hitherto 
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symbols of an abstract authority, infallible and final, have been socially 
useful, and now as these symbols fade there becomes more and more 
necessary the insistence on a sense of duty apart from all prudential 
personal considerations. In answer to the inevitable question, what takes 
the place of the infallible authority, there can be but one reply. We are 
here, as everywhere else, entirely dependent upon our experience. The 
sense of ‘ oughtness’ gives us no light upon what is our duty, but only 
tells us that our duty must be done. 

Often we must depend on unreasoned but deep-seated impulses for 
our guidance; but the race coming slowly to intellectual maturity is 
bound, as far as is possible, to rationalize its empiric morality. Im- 
pulsive morality must become the morality of intelligent conviction, 
often passing out of the field of moral contest as it is thus rationalized. 
Thus—and herein lies the hope of the race—the ethical triumphs of one 
generation or of individuals in the past become the undisputed possession 
of succeeding generations. 

Historically no force has been more efficient in impressing men 
with the tremendous value of this obedience to duty than that of 
religion. For this reason it is all the more unfortunate when dogmatic 
forms of religion insist on alleged infallible authorities. Such forms 
of religion act as ethical soporifics, and check the very moral enthusiasm 
and inquiry which it is their chief business to enkindle. 

The only hope for the ethical future of the race is the careful insist- 
ence, on the one hand, on the finality of our moral obligation, and, 
on the other hand, on the relativity of our ethical knowledge. Our 
moral advancement, both personal and social, depends upon our honest 
struggle to solve the problems about us. It means more for the race 
that the moral agent should form his own imperfect ideals with the help 
of the past, than that he should accept ready-made an ethical system, 
no matter how exalted, and obey it slavishly and mechanically. 

The main positions of the writer are unassailable. They report 
much of the truth involved in nativism in ethics, on the one hand, and 
empiricism on the other. 


Wma. Mitton Hess. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The Relation of Ethics to Metaphysics. W. H. Farrsrotuer. Mind, 
January, 1904, pp. 38-53. 


Is it possible to have an ethics devoid of metaphysics? The writer of 
the paper finds the ethical writers divided on this question. On the one 
hand, Plato, Graham,’ Watson and T. H. Green have answered it in the 
negative, while, on the other, such writers as Leslie Stephen and Professor 
Sidgwick have asserted that the two spheres are not related. 

The question involved in this difference of opinion is answered by the 
writer by tracing the connection between the ethical and metaphysical 
views of such writers as Kant, Spencer, Mill and the English moralists 
of the eighteenth century. 

It is to be noted, however, that, considering the question in the ab- 
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stract, he has already prejudged the case. ‘Some working assumptions 
as to the ultimate truth of things,’ he remarks, ‘ we can as little do with- 
out as we can jump off our own shadows,’ a remark which seems so evident 
that it is remarkable that it should be necessary to appeal to historical 
facts for its proof. 

Following Professor Adamson, the writer regards the ethical teaching 
of Kant as ‘an integral portion of a philosophical whole” The pure 
practical reason and the pure speculative reason are essentially the same 
faculty, ‘which as self-determining supplies us with notions of freedom, 
as determined with notions of nature—the categories of the understand- 
ing” This view of the Kantian doctrine is, of course, open to question. 
That it presents the doctrine in its more convincing form seems clear, 
but that Kant intended it to be so interpreted seems equally doubtful. 

Herbert Spencer is not an agnostic except with respect to the ultimate 
first cause. According to him, a scientific comprehension of the universe 
is possible, including a science of ethics, which has for its object to de- 
termine ‘how’ and ‘why’ certain lines of conduct are detrimental or 
bad, while others are beneficial or good. Moral evolution and physical 
evolution advance together according to the same underlying principle. 

J. S. Mill’s proof of his doctrine of utilitarianism is based on his 
general philosophical position of empiricism. The rules and principles 
of morality are discovered by means of an empirical investigation of 
what man actually prefers, man being regarded not as a social unit, nor as 
influenced by race experience, but rather as the average of men in the 
aggregate. 

From his examination of the writings of the English moralists of the 
eighteenth century, who professed to have no views as to the ultimate 
nature of things, the writer of the article concludes that an ethics 
divorced from metaphysics is practically valueless. There is some truth, 
however, in the position taken by Sidgwick and Stephen, though it has 
been badly expressed. What they really mean to say is that our ‘ knowl- 
edge of reality is not complete enough to enable us to deductively demon- 
strate the multifarious details to which answers must be given and prac- 
tically acted upon in daily life.’ That is to say, these writers lay em- 
phasis on what is, rather than what ought to be. It would have been an 
interesting confirmation of the writer’s contention, had he included in 
his article an examination of the metaphysical implications of such 
writers as Sidgwick and Stephen. 


E. H. CaMEron. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. January, 1904. XXIX. 1. Le 
Cynisme, étude psychologique (pp. 1-28): E. Tarpiev.—Cynicism de- 
fined as unrestrained, calculating, self-confessed, self-applauding egotism 
is described in some of its impersonations, and theorists, among whom 
Schopenhauer, Renan and Nietzsche. Its metaphysics are based on the 
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immorality of nature and of life, that makes egotism an inexorable 
necessity. It is often the sign of the strong (Napoleon), but also the 
revenge of the vanquished, the characteristic of the wicked. It is an 
accompaniment of sensuality—of passion—and is besides the tendency of 
base natures. Cynicism may be collective; it may be found with the 
masters, with the superior thinkers, the rich, the bodily sound and the 
well-doing. It may be found, on the other hand, with the weak (slaves, 
servants, workingmen, sick); in married life, between husband and wife, 
parents and children; even in the practice of religion toward God, 
during lifetime and even at the point of death, as in the case of feigned 
and insincere repentance. Caractére de lV Histoire (pp. 29-45): XENOPOL. 
— History concerns itself principally with the individual features of the 
facts, those that take place ‘once only in the course of time’ although 
those facts may be collective in their bearing on human society. The 
‘universal’ element is the object, not of the historical narrative, but of 
special sciences. Sociologists have tried to make out laws that would 
preside over historical evolution, but M. Xenopol trusts he has pre- 
cedently shown (in his ‘ principes fondamentaux’) that none of those 
so-called laws is verified by facts. Although history may discover laws, 
its object is still the individual fact in its individual features; abstract 
laws will give the mode of manifestation of historical forces, not the 
concrete development. La Logique et ’Expérience (pp. 46-69): F. Lr 
Dantec. — As it is a natural tendency of the human mind to use reasoning 
to resolve problems, we may inquire what may be the value of Logic. 
For M. le Dantec, logic is but the ‘résumé of ancestral experiences.’ 
Through it, therefore, we can know the facts only ‘on the human scale’ 
and our logic could not apply to facts of another nature than those that 
gave rise to it; it has limitations, beyond which it would lead our mind 
to contradictory assertions. (This on the occasion of some recent 
mathematical theories.) Notes et Discussions (pp. 70-71): Dr. J. H. 
Leuba, of Bryn Mawr, complains that Vte. de Montmorand in a preceding 
article, analyzing his study on the Christian Mystics, passed by three 
orders of features which Dr. Leuba considered characteristic of the same, 
and develops only a fourth, the one which Dr. Leuba called ‘ erotomania,’ 
thereby misrepresenting somewhat, perhaps unconsciously, his true opin- 
ion, while giving an inadequate idea of the Mystics themselves. Revue 
Critique (pp. 72-87): Lévy Briihl, La Morale et la Science des Moeurs, 
P. Fauconnet.- The scientific basis of the moral prescriptions is to be 
found in sociology, which will be able, when fully completed, to give us 
an ‘Art of Moral Conduct.’ Analyses et Comptes Rendus (pp. 88-106): 
Fried. Selle, Die Philosophie der Weltmacht: J. Srconp. LE. Tardieu, 
L’Ennui, étude psychologique: H. Daupin. E. Gley, Ztudes de Psy- 
chologie physiologique et pathologique: ALFRED Binet. H. B. Thomp- 
son, The Mental Traits of Sex: B. Bourpon. L. W. Stern, Beitrige zur 
Psychologie der Aussage: B. B. Annales de Sociologie: Gaston RicHaRD. 
Fried. Hebbel, Der Pantragismus als System der Weltanschauung und. 
Aesthetik, Onartes Lato. Revue des périodiques étrangers:- Mind 
(Jan.-Oct., 1903). Notice Necrologique: H. Spencer. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. February, 1904. Pp. 113-224. 
L’Evolution comme Principle Philosophique du Devenir (pp. 113-135): 
W. M. Koytowsk1. — Besides the conservation of energy there is a second 
great law, that of transformation; changes are in one direction, toward 
a definite end. The universe as a whole undergoes an irreversible process. 
The end is mechanically not teleologically determined. Saint-Simon, 
Pére de Positivisme (pp. 136-157, & suivre):-—G. Dumas. Saint-Simon 
first outlined the positivistic system, and Comte, notwithstanding his 
frequent denials, owed that system to Saint-Simon. L’Hypothése du 
Retour Eternal devant la Science Moderne (pp. 158-167): G. Batautt. — 
Blanqué, LeBon, Nietzsche believed that the universe will return to its 
original state. This is consistent with modern science. Since there are 
a finite number of atoms, in an infinite time the same permutations and 
combinations are bound to be repeated. Hzpériences sur l Activité In- 
tellectuelle (pp. 168-192): P. Laprir.— The author, by reading aloud sen- 
tences to his pupils and ascertaining their first subsequent reflections, 
is enabled to conclude that thought is most active normally in the direc- 
tion of the least knowledge. This activity is not governed by association 
or emotional interest, but by purely intellectual motives. Analyses et 
Comptes Rendus. Psychologie: L. Dugas, L’Imagination. F. Pau.tHam. 
F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival after Bodily Death, 
S. JANKELEvVITScH. Moral: F. Racch, L’Expérience Morale, F. PauLHAM. 
P. Schwartzkopf, Das Leben als Einzelleben und Gesammitleben, J. SEGOND. 
Histoire de la Philosophie: L. Conturat, Opuscules et Fragments inédits 
de Leibniz, A. Penson. Kant’s Gesammelte Schriften, J. Seconp. Revue 
des Periodiques Etrangers. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. February, 1904. Pp. 137-260. Le 
Probléme Morale (pp. 137-151): G. Fonsrcrivz.—The source of moral 
obligation must be concrete and yet universally binding: the concept of 
God alone satisfies these requirements. Though in the order of knowing 
God is second to morality, yet in the order of being He is first. De la 
Nature de lEmotion (pp. 152-167): P. Hermant.—An emotion is a 
system of images, most of which are in the ‘fringe of consciousness.’ 
Emotions differ according as these images differ. Accordingly, every 
mental state has an emotion of some sort. Description follows of atten- 
tion, admiration, ecstasy, surprise, anger, etc. Les Signes Physiques de 
V'Intelligence (second et dernier article, pp. 168-195): N. Vascuwe and 
M. Pettetier.—In general measurements show that intelligence varies 
directly with volume of brain. This is, however, too liable to exception to 
be of practical use. It can be made more exact if we allow for the other 
correlative of brain-volume, 7. e., its ratio to bodily development. Mak- 
ing this allowance, we find the above law holding with considerable 
exactness. Pensée et Cerveau (pp. 196-200): Dr. SurBLED.- Dr. Surbled 
objects to the position of Dr. J. Grasset which would seem to make the 
mind wholly localized in the space of our brain. Réponse (pp. 201-206): 
J. Grasser.— The functions of the mind may be so localized, while the 
mind itself may be independent of spatial position or material conditions, 















































even immortal. Analyses at Comptes Rendus: A. Dufourcg, L’Avenir du 
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Christianisme, P. DuHEM. L’Abbé Guibert, Le Mouvement Chrétienne, 
C. Besse. P. Qupuy, Méthodes et Concepts, M. Cance. H. Spencer, 
Taits et Commentaires, traduit par A. Dietrich, V. Brérrix. J. Grasset, 
Le Spiritisme devant la Science, E. Baron. OC. Alibert, La Psychologie 
Thomiste et les Théories Modernes, E. A. G. Frainnet, Essai sur la 
Philosophie de Pierre-Simon Ballanche, V. Biérrix. Ch. Huit, La Vie et 
les Peuvres de Ballanche, V. Brirrix. Ch. Waddington, La Philosophie 
Ancienne et la Britique Historique, V. Brérrix. G. Frainnet, Vade- 
Mecum de VEléve de Philosophie, V. Brétrix. R. Worms, Précis de Phi- 
losophie, G.S. T. Le Roux, Eléments de Philosophie, G. S. Périodiques 
Anglais. Bulletin de Enseignement Philosophique. L’Enseignement 
de la Philosophie. 


PFLUGER’S ARCHIV FUR DIE GESAMMTE PHYSIOLOGIE, 
Jan.—Feb., 1904, Bd. Cl. Beitrige zur Physiologie des Nervensystems 
der Schlangen (pp. 28-51): A. J. Caruson.—Good-sized snakes are 
admirably adapted for studies on the spinal cord. The rate of trans- 
mission of a nervous impulse down the cord was variable, averaging 16 
meters per sec.; while the rate in a peripheral nerve (hypoglossal) of 
the same animals was 10.5 m. per sec. The direct motor pathway lay in 
the dorsal portion of the lateral column of the side innervated. The 
brain severed from the cord sometimes retained apparently conscious func- 
tions (vision) for 24 hours. Zur Frage der Unterscheidbarkeit rechts- und 
linksingiger Gesichtseindriiche (pp. 67-70): Hetne.- Discussion of the 
fact previously announced by the author that if one eye is kept from 
stimulation while the other is stimulated by a point of light, the subject 
can tell which is the stimulated eye. Zur Erinnerung an Alexander 
Rollett (pp. 103-153): O. Zotu.—Outline of Rollett’s life and of his 
contributions to histology, to muscular contraction, fatigue and recovery, 
to binocular vision and color contrast, and to the study of other sensations. 
List of Rollett’s works. Ueber die Localisation der Tonempfindungen 
(pp. 156-182): V. UrBantscuitscuH.— When the sound of a tuning fork 
is conducted by a rubber tube to one ear, it is subjectively localized in 
some part of the ear or head. The localization is rather variable; it 
differs with pitch, loudness and duration; high tones are more often 
localized in the interior of the ear or head, and low tones toward the 
surface. When the tone is conducted simultaneously to both ears, it 
may be localized in both or in the center of the head; if one ear hears 
better than the other, the tone is localized in it or near it. When a tone 
is conducted first to a’single ear and then to both, the localization 
shifts to the second ear before settling in the center of the head. By 
voluntary attention and practice, these localizations can be changed from 
the center of the head to either ear, from a small area to a larger one. 
A vibration that at first produces no sensation may on repetition cause 
first an unpleasant non-auditory sensation, and later still a consciousness 
of sound. The non-auditory sensations are localized in the same way as 
the sounds. Untersuchungen iiber den Erregungsvorgang im Sehorgan 
bet kurz- und bei lingerdauernder Reizung (pp. 226-262): C. Hess. - 
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The view often held that the secondary bright sensation seen after mo- 
mentary stimulation of the eye represents a secondary response of the rods 
only is disproved by experiments showing (1) that this response is given 
by the rod-free fovea; (2) that it appears both at the beginning and at 
the end of a stimulation lasting several seconds; (3) that it appears with 
strong as well as weak lights, and with eyes adapted to light as well as to 
dark. A variety of forms of the secondary response with colored lights 
are described and pictured. Die Scheinbare Vergrésserung von Sonne, 
Mond und Stirnbildern am Horizont (pp. 349-422): R. Mayr. — Classi- 
fication and criticism of all previous explanations of the apparently 
greater size of the sun and moon when near the horizon. The author’s 
theory is that, without necessarily comparing the sun with distant earthly 
objects, we do see it, when low in the heavens, in the relations in which 
we see such objects, and are subject to the same illusion, viz., over- 
estimation of the size of its visual image. Actual comparison, thick- 
ness of atmosphere, etc., are contributory factors. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale has undertaken a public 
subscription for the erection of a monument to the memory of Charles 
Renouvier. A circular has been issued in connection with the March 
number of the review setting forth the plan as follows: “Charles 
Renouvier a laissé une ceuvre qui honore la pensée humaine. Sa vie a 
été un modéle de désintéressement et de dévouement aux plus nobles 
causes. Le philosophe, le citoyen, ’homme méritent une égale admira- 
tion. Il a semblé 4 quelques-uns de ses disciples auxquels se joignent 
des amis et des confréres qu’un monument trés simple devrait consacrer 
cette grande mémoire. Ce monument serait élevé dans la ville natale de 
Renouvier, 4 Montpellier, et dans les batiments de l'Université qui sera 
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certainement fiére d’en recevoir la garde. En vue de réaliser ce projet et 
de permettre aux disciples de Renouvier d’édifier ce monument, la Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale ouvre aujourd’hui une souscription 
publique; elle fait un pressant appel 4 tous les amis de la philosophie, 
a tous ceux aussi de la démocratie francaise; ils y répondront.” Sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to Libraire Armand Colin, 5, rue de 
Méziéres, Paris. 

Tue Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences met in conjunction with the New York Branch of the 
American Psychological Association on Monday, March 28. There was 
an afternoon session at the Psychological Laboratory, Columbia Univer- 
sity, when the following papers were read: ‘Mental Resemblances of 
Twins,’ by Professor E. L. Thorndike; ‘Measurements of the Mentally 
Deficient,’ by Miss Naomi Norsworthy; ‘ Color Contrasts,’ by Dr. R. 8. 
Woodworth; ‘ New Apparatus and Methods,’ by Professor J. McK. Cattell; 
‘The Time of Perception as a Measure of Differences in Sensations,’ by 
Mr. V. A. C. Henmon; ‘ The Daily Curve for Efficiency,’ by Mr. H. D. 
Marsh; Lecture by Professor John Dewey on ‘The Psychologists’s Ac- 
count of Knowledge.’ In the evening there was a session at the American 
Museum of Natural History, with the following papers: ‘Habits Based 
on Analogy,’ by Professor Charles H. Judd; ‘The Determination of the 
Habit Curve for Associations,’ by Professor James E. Lough; ‘A 
Neglected Point in Hume’s Philosophy’ by Dr. William P. Montague; 
‘ Action as the Concept of Historical Synthesis,’ by Mr. Percy Hughes. 
Between sessions the members dined at the Hotel Endicott. 


Tue Western Philosophical Association held its fourth annual 
meeting at the University of Missouri on the first and second of April. 
The programme was as follows: ‘The Significance of Attitudes 
in Psychology,’ Professor Thaddeus L. Bolton; ‘Memory and the Econ- 
omy of Learning,’ Dr. R. M. Ogden; ‘Symposium on Herbert Spencer’s 
Philosophy,’ led by Professor E. L. Hinman; ‘ Ethics and its History,’ 
Professor Alfred H. Lloyd; ‘The Need of a Logie of Conduct,’ Dr. 
Henry W. Stuart; ‘ Kant’s Antithesis of Criticism and Dogmatism,’ Pro- 


fessor Arthur O. Lovejoy; ‘The Platonic Doctrine of Immortality,’ Dr. 
Thomas M. Johnson. 


Proressor JoHN Dewey, of the University of Chicago, completed on 
March 29 a course of six lectures at Columbia University on the subject 
‘What do we Mean by Knowledge.’ The titles of the several lectures 
were as follows: ‘The Meanings of the Term Knowledge,’ ‘ Familiarity 
and Assurance,’ ‘ Knowledge and Scientific Method,’ ‘Knowledge as the 
Subject-Matter of Science,’ ‘The Psychologist’s Account of Knowledge,’ 
‘Knowledge, Industry and Art.’ 


Proressor Frank Tuitiy, of the University of Missouri, has been 
called to Princeton University to fill the chair of psychology made 
vacant by the resignation of Professor J. Mark Baldwin. 


Proressor G. M. Srratron, at present associate professor of psychol- 
ogy in the University of California, has been appointed professor of 
experimental psychology in Johns Hopkins University. 














